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le EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. lege to London, and erected a fine building |ever the intention of some of our founders 
et oe of their own near it, so as to be in a condi-| may have been, we have, in point of fact, 
Ss, PUBLISHED WEEKLY. tion to enjoy whatever literary advantages it | nothing like models of Oxford and Cambridge. 
“ Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. [any afford. They seem to be resolved, that | It is true, we have at Harvard and Yale, (one 
ra Stintatiindens Pemnctnaeieeite if they cannot obtain those degrees in arts, | of which we call a university and the other a 
. GEORGE W. TAYLOR |et cetera, to which, upon the principles of | college,) the four faculties of arts, theology, 
7 , equal rights and privileges, they are entitled, | law, and medicine ; but, as I shall have occa- 
id no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, they will at least improve every advantage ‘sion to show hereafter, in these institutions 
- PHILADELPHIA. jwithin their reach. This is extremely cre-| the resemblance is much fainter than is gene- 
a ee Te a , | ditable to their good sense. Let them perse-| rally supposed. Most of our universities are 
= “ivere. They have already made themselves| mere colleges; that is, they have but one 
it, ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. | known and respected, both in parliament and | faculty, cumtueel in giving a classical educa- 
of Several extracts at different times have been | the cabinet, and, “if they faint not,” will| tion, preparatory to the study of the three 
ot given in “The Friend,” from Humphrey’s | ultimately gain all those franchises for which | learned professions. ‘The time, I presume, 
"y Tour, for some time in course of publication |they have been so leng and so manfully | will come, when education will be carried to 
- in the New York Observer. The following | struggling. as high a degree of perfection in the United 
= is from the last number of that journal. | Oxford and Cambridge, the former fifty-| States as in any other part of the world; 
as a \four miles west of London, and the latter| and though there are some features in the 
There are now four universities in Eng- | fifty-one miles north, are the two great seats|old European universities which we should ey 
. land—those of Oxford, Cambridge, London, | of learning in England—both of them richly | do well to copy, there are others which ought Ra 
is and Durham. Of the last, I know but very | endowed, venerable for their antiquity, and | by all means to be rejected. While I am not ‘i 
sy little, either respecting the date and provi-| justly renowned in the history of science, | one of those who believe that we shall ever . 
of sions of its charter, or the endowments on | literature, religion, and the arts. Oxford is| have a national literature essentially distinct 
d. which it relies. When I was in Durham, it} the most ancient, having been famous for its \from that of the parent land, I hope we shall 
he could scarcely be said to be in an organized, | numerors monastic schools under the Saxon | do our part towards polishing and perfecting ; 
Po and much less in an active and prosperous |Heptarchy; but each of them can show ajit, as the common property of the Anglo- i 
- state; but I understood that measures were | long catalogue of illustrious names in philoso- | Saxon race, wherever the several branches of cf 
in train to put it in operation, and that a few | phy, in mathematics, in poetry, in criticism ;| that great family may be settled. And while bs 
students were already on the ground. The | in all the liberal professions, and in every de-| there will probably never be an Ozford in 
dissenters in the north of England are watch- | partment of civil and politieal eminence. It} America, I deem it not at all extravagant to 
ing its developments with a good deal of in-|is well known that the two sister universities | expect that, when they shall have had time 
terest, as its doors are to be open to them, as | rest their fame, at present, upon distinct, and | to grow up to maturity, we shall have seats 
well as to members of the established church;|1 may add, widely different grounds. Cam-| of learning, which will be far better adapted, 
but whether they will ever derive much ad-| bridge claims a decided pre-eminence in ma-|not only to the genius of a free government, 
= vantage from the privilege, remains to be |thematics, and Oxford in classical learning. | but to the full development of the intellec- . 
si seen. I confess, from what I know of church | What the causes of this distinction are, I do|tual and moral powers of a great people. ; 
on and state policy in England, I can hardly an- jnot know. It is by no means coeval with| I shall not enter at all into the dispute be- o 
gh ticipate, that their hopes will ever be realized. | their existence. Perhaps, and it seems to! tween the rival alumni of Oxford and Cam- § 
a The London University was commenced in| me most probable, Newton left the impress} bridge, “ which of them is the greatest.” ; 
de. 1825. It is pleasantly situated in the north-|of his mighty intellect upon the one, and |'They have at present about an equal number 
> west quarter of the metropolis, not far from | Erasmus the polish of his fine taste and scho-| of students—Oxford, according to the cata- 
on. Regent’s Park. Hitherto the policy of the |larship upon the other. However this may | logues of 1835, has 5,290, and Cambridge 
en government, or the bigotry of the church, | be in regard to Erasmus, it is a curious his-| 5,249. Oxford has richer endowments than 
nd has withheld from it the power of conferring | torical fact, that “ when he repaired to Ox-|her rival, and more colleges. As my time 
ihe degrees. Of this the dissenters very justly |ford for the purpose of teaching Greek, of | did not allow me to visit both, and as I wished 
complain ; but I am afraid there is very little | which he was extremely fond, so strong were | to take Cheltenham and Worcester on my 
ds- prospect of their complaints being heeded by | the existing prejudices against that noble | way to Scotland, I chose 
st, the civil and ecclesiastical powers, for a good | language, that several leading men in the | Oxford. 7 
= while to come. Lord Brougham, if not the| university read lectures against him in the} Anda more delightful ride of fifty miles, cae 
i. projector and father of the London University, | schools, and endeavoured to attach ridicule, | than that from London thither, in a fine clear al 
ver had aided it more, I believe, by his personal | both to the man und to the knowledge which! morning, I scarcely ever enjoyed. The beet- iF 
ds, efforts and influence, than any other man;| it was his object to disseminate.” He sustained | ling towers and deeply shaded environs of tt 
- and I heard him complain, at the annual | himself, however, so ably in his department,| Windsor Castle; the charming parks, now yy) 
io. meeting of the Society for the Protection of} that the Greek soon became a favourite study | skirting the road and now climbing up and a 
us Civil and Religious Liberty, of which he was | at Oxford, and has ever since been cultivated | crowning the distant hills; the solemn Gothic A 
ns chairman, that the dissenters had not seconded | with great interest and success. jarchitecture of churches, and palaces, and 
he, his efforts with that zeal and promptitude for} All the British and continental universities | halls; the interminable and ever-shifting vis- 
— which they are so much distinguished. It is| differ so much from the higher seminaries of | tas of velvet lawns and ripening wheat fields; 
sed certain, however, that in whatever light other | learning in this country, that the name gives ‘such are the objects which successively at- 
pi- sects may regard this university, the inde-|us no correct notion of the government of| tract your attention, as you are borne rapidly 
to pendents expect much from its establishment; | those great institutions, nor of the course of | along, over a road almost as smooth and solid 
. for they have already removed Coward col-| education which is pursued in them. What-|as if it were hewn upon the face of a rock. 





But altogether the finest view on this route 
is from High-Wycombe ; which lies about 
midway between London and Oxford. At 
the foot of the hill we left the coach, to re- 
lieve the horses and feast our eyes upon the 
retiring landscape. The ascent, though not 
very steep, is long. How I did wish that a 
short spell of romance might bind our coach- 
man to the spot, till I could cast as many 
lingering looks as I pleased upon the loveli- 
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all together present a street scene of unri- 
valled beauty, variety, and effect.” 

But this description, from a popular work 
before, glowing as it is, gives but a faint con- 
ception of the grand and the antique, which 
fill your eye and your soul, as you cross the 
bridge and advance and pause; and then ad- 
vance and pause, and admire. In this very 
street they show you the spot where Ridley 
and Latimer were burnt at the stake, by the 


ness of the prospect! But I soon “ forgot | command of the bloody Mary. I spent several 
that which was behind,” in my greater ad-| hours in wandering over the classic grounds 
miration of the far wider and richer land-| of Oxford, before I entered any of the col- 
scape which burst upon our view, on the other | leges; and as I traversed the long avenues, 
side, when we had reached the top of the | deeply shaded by the elms of by-gone ages, 
hill. Figure to yourself a vast plain, or rather | and yielded up my spirit to historical recol- 
garden, stretching away thirty miles to the | lections and thick-coming fancies, I seemed 
blue hills in the western horizon, and to the| to be in the very groves of Academus; and 
north and south, as far as the eye can reach; | as the twilight deepened, I found myself al- 
dotted with towns and hamlets, sprinkled over | most instinctively expecting at every turn, 
with copses, shade trees, and farm houses, | and as I passed every aged tree, that the 
clothed with luxuriant crops, and rejoicing | venerable forms of those illustrious men who 
under a bright harvest sky—and you will adorn the page of British literature, would 
form some faint conception of the ravishment | come forth to enjoy their favourite musings 
of the eye and the heart from the western) in these delightful solitudes. One of these 
declivity of High-Wycombe. ‘avenues still bears the name of Addison’s 

As the city of Oxford is “ seated in a flat,| walk; and as I lingered there, and then 
sedgy country,” its hundred Gothic towers | slowly bent my steps towards “ the stranger's 
and spires cannot be seen very far off; at home,” the duskiness of the evening finely 
least this is the case on the road by which I harmonized with the dim antiquity of the 
entered. But the near approach is extremely | domes and spires and towers that glimmered 


ing against gravity, even upon glass, and ina 
prone position. According to the observations 
of Blackwall, this is not effected by producing 
atmospheric pressure by the adhesion of suck- 
ers, but by a brush formed of “ slender bris- 
tles fringed on each side with excceding fine 
hairs gradually diminishing in length as they 
approach its extremity, where they occur in 
such profusion as to form a thick brush on its 
‘inferior surface.” These brushes he first dis- 
covered on a living specimen of the bird- 
spider ; and the same structure, as far as his 
researches were carried, he found in those 
spiders which can walk against gravity and 
up glass. This is one of the modes by which 
they take hold with their hands, and thus they 
| ascend walls, and set their snares in the palace 
as well as in the cottage. Whoever ex- 
amines the underside of the last joint or digit 
of the foot of this animal with a common 
pocket-lens, will see that it is clothed with a 
very thick brush, the hairs of which, under a 
more powerful magnifier, appear somewhat 
hooked at the apex; in some species this 
brush is divided longitudinally, so as to form 
two. 

But the organs that are more particularly 
connected with the weaving and structure of 
| the snares of the spiders, are most worthy of 
attention. Setting aside the hunters, and 


imposing and beautiful. There it lies before | 


you, a monastic city of the middle ages, about | 
four miles in circuit, bounded on the east by | 
the river Charwell, and on the west by the | 
Isis, which ramify into several streams, as | 
they sweep round the town and skirt the 


shaded walks, till they mingle their waters on | 
the south side, and form one of the branches | 
of the Thames. “It comprehends groupes | 
of towers, domes, spires, pinnacles, and tur- | 
rets, intermixed with solemn masses of fo- 
liage, surrounded by verdant meadows,” and 
intersected by the streams just alluded to. | 
When these overflow and inundate the flat | 
lands, which is not uncommon in spring and | 
autumn, “ Oxford seems like an island, filled | 
with monastic palaces and intermixed with | 
groves and gardens.” ‘‘ From the east,” the | 
side on which I entered, “ Magdalen bridge, | 
with the towers and groves of that college, 
and the rich botanic gardens, are seen near | 
the foreground, over and beyond which, the | 
eye catches partial views of the towers and | 
spires of St. Mary’s, All-Saints, Christ-church, | 
and other lofty buildings. On passing the | 


through the deep and solemn foliage. others that weave no snares to entrap their 
| prey, I shall consider those I intend to notice, 
under the usual names of weavers and re- 
| feartes. 
Before Blackwall turned his attention to the 
No animals fall more universally under ob- | proceedings of these ingenious and industrious 
servation than the spiders; we see them every | animals, it had not been ascertained in what 
where, fabricating their snares or lying in| respect their modes of spinning their webs, 
wait for their prey, in our houses, in the and the organs by which they formed their 
fields, on the trees, shrubs, flowers, grass, and | respective manufactures, difiered. But his 
in the earth ; and, if we watch their proceed- | observations being principally made upon one 
ings, we may sometimes see them, without | of the weavers which frequents the holes and 
the aid of wings, ascend into the air, where, | cavities of walls and similar places, he ob- 
carried by their web as by an air-balloon, | serves that it spins a kind of web of different 
they can elevate themselves to a great height.| kinds of silk, the surface of which has a 
The webs they spin and weave are also equally | flocky appearance, from the web being, as it 
dispersed ; they often fill the air, so as to be | were, ravelled. 
troublesome to us, and cover the earth. M.| This web is produced, he observes, by a 
Mendo Trigozo relates, that at Lisbon, on the | double series of spines, opposed to each other, 
6th of November, 1811, the Tagus was co-|and planted ona prominent ridge of the upper 
vered, for more than half an hour, by these | side of the metatarsal joint, or that usually 
webs, and that innumerable spiders accom- regarded as the first joint of the foot of the 
panied them, which swam on the surface of | posterior legs, on the side next the abdomen. 
the water. | These spines are employed by the animal as 
Every one who examines the web of a/a carding apparatus, the low series combing, 


ee 
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(Extracted from Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise.) 





bridge, and procceding up the High street, common spider; whether it is formed of con-|as it were, or extracting the ravelled web 
certainly one of the finest in Europe, the | centric circles‘supported by diverging rays, | from the spinneret, and the upper series, by 
fronts of several colleges, churches, and pri-| or whether it imitates any finely woven sub- the insertion of its spines between those of 
vate dwellings, are gradually and successively | stance, will be convinced that she must be|the other, disengaging the web from them. 
unfolded to the sight. At almost every step | furnished with a peculiar set of organs to | By*this curious operation, which it is not easy 
the passenger is presented with new objects | effect these purposes—that she must have to describe clearly, the adhesive part of the 
and fine combinations ; and at one point, the | something like a hand to work with. Amongst | snare is formed: thus large flies are easily 
whole coup d’ceil is singularly impressive and | the small things that are wise upon earth, | caught and detained, which the animal, emerg- 
picturesque. This is at a broad part of the | Solomon mentions the spider ; and the way by |ing from its concealment, soon despatches 
street, where Queen’s College on the right} which he tells us she shows her wisdom is by | and devours. 

hand and University College on the left form| her prehensory powers—she takes hold with; ‘The organs by which the retiary spiders 
the foreground, whilst the front of All-Souls,| her hands. And truly what Arachne does|form their curious geometric snares, have 
the steeples and rich windows of St. Mary’s| with her hands and with her spinning organs | generally been described as three claws, the 
church, the modern spires of All-Saintschurch, | is very wonderful. I shall now only make a| two uppermost armed with parallel teeth like 
and the old tower of St. Martin’s, constitute 


the prominent features in the distance, and 


few observations upon the organs by which 
she takes hold. 


a comb, and the lower one simple and often 
depressed ; but Blackwall found, in a species 
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related to the common garden spider, eight 
claws, seven of which had their lower side 
toothed. The object of this complex appa- 
ratus of claws, simple and pectinated, is to 
enable these animals to take hold of any 
thread ; to guide it; to pull it; to draw it 
out ; to ascertain the nature of any thing en- 
snared, whether it be animate or inanimate ; 
and to suspend itself. In fact, the Creator 
has made their claws not only hands but eyes 
to these animals. 

Besides these organs, scattered movable 


spines or spurs are observable upon the legs, | 


especially the three last joints, which I con- 
sider as forming the foot, but sometimes also 
upon the thighs of spiders, which, as they can 
be elevated and depressed at the will of the 
animal, probably are used as a kind of finger, 
when occasions require it. 

Near the posterior extremity of the abdo-| 
men, formed usually by a prominence, are | 


spect to their habits, and under this lead 
divides them into four sections : 

1. Hunters, wandering incessantly to en- 
trap their prey. 

2. Vagrants, watching their prey, concealed 
or enclosed in a nest, but often running with 
agility. 

3. Sedentaries, forming a web in which 
they remain immovable. 

4. Swimmers, swimming in the water to| 
catch their prey, and there forming awed. | 

To the first tribe, those, namely, with four | 
gills, some spiders belong, the instincts of | 
which are very remarkable. One of the 
\largest, and most celebrated, is the bird- 
spider. It forms the tube which it inhabits 
'of a white silk like muslin, which it fixes 
amongst leaves, and in any cavities, and there 
watches its prey: it is accused by some of 
destroying even birds, (whence its name,) 
especially the humming-bird ; but this rests 








four or six jointed teat-like organs, of a rather 
conical or cylindrical shape. The exterior | 
pair is the longest, consisting of three joints ; | 
but these have no orifices at their extremity | 
for the transmission of threads: the other 
four consist each of two joints, and are pierced | 
at their extremity with innumerable little ori- 
fices, in some species amounting to a thou-| 
sand from each, from which their web issues | 
at their will, or bristled with an army of in-| 
finitely minute biarticulate spinnerets, each | 
furnishing a thread at their extremity. These 
teats are connected with internal reservoirs, 
which yield the fluid matter forming the| 
thread or web. These reservoirs in some 
species consist of four, and in others of siz 
vessels folded several times, and communi- 
cating with other vessels in which the ma- 
terial that forms their web is first elaborated. 

Such are the organs which furnish the| 
material of those wonderful and diversified | 
toils which the spiders weave to entrap the | 
animals that form their food. 

The threads, after they issue from these 
organs, are united, or kept separate, accord- | 
ing to the will or wants of the animal; and it 
is stated, that from them certain spiders can 
spin three kinds of silk. Their ordinary | 
thread is so fine, that it would require twenty- 
four united to equal the thickness of that of 
the silkworm. These threads, fine as they 


are, will bear, without breaking, a weight | almost always of a dazzling whiteness. 


sextuple that of the spider that spins them. 
They employ their web, generally, for three 
different purposes: in the construction of their 


| further on its history ; | mention it merely as 


|upon questionable authority, and writers are 


not agreed as to its general habits. Probably 
several species are confounded under the 
same name. I shall not, therefore, enlarge 


the largest spider. known. 

The proceedings of those called the trap- 
door spiders are better authenticated, as those 
of the mason-spider by the Abbe Sauvages, 
and those of another species very recently, in 
the annals of the French Entomological So- 
ciety, by M. V. Audoin, one of the most emi- 
nent of modern entomologists, under the name | 
of the pioneer. Of his interesting memoir I 
shall here give a brief abstract. 

Some species of spiders, M. Audoin re- 
marks, are gifted with a particular talent for 
building: they hollow out dens, they bore 
galleries, they elevate vaults, they build, as 
it were, subterranean bridges ; they construct, 
also, entrances to their habitations, and adapt 
doors to them, which want nothing but bolts, | 
for without any exaggeration, they work 
upon a hinge, and are fitted to a frame. 

The interior of these habitations, he con- 
tinues, is not less remarkable for the extreme 
neatness which reigns there : whatever be the 
humidity of the soil in which they are con- 
structed, water never penetrates them; the 
walls are nicely covered with a tapestry of 
silk, having usually the lustre of satin, and 
He 
mentions only four species of the genus as at 
present known. One which was found in the 
‘island of Naxos, another in Jamaica, a third | 





| 
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snares, of their own habitations, and of a co- 
coon to contain their eggs. 

Spiders were divided by the older Arachno- 
logists, after Lister, into families, according 
to the mode in which they entrap or seize 
their prey. More modern writers on the sub- 
ject have taken their respiratory organs as 
regulating the primary division of the order : 
upon this principle, the spiders are formed 
into two tribes; those that have two pairs of 
gills, and those that have only one pair. M. 
Walckenaer, who has studied the order more 
than any man in Europe, has not only divided 


| 


in Montpellier, and a fourth, that which is the 
subject of his memoir, in Corsica ; to which 
I may add a fifth species, found frequently | 
| by Bennett, in different parts of New South | 
| Wales. 

The habitations of the species in question 
| are found in an argillaceous kind of red earth, 
jin which they bore tubes about three inches 
|in depth, and ten lines in width. The walls 
of these tubes are not left just as they are 
bored, but they are covered with a kind of 
mortar, sufficiently solid to be easily sepa- 
rated from the mass that surrounds it. If the 





regular as if a trowel had been passed over it : 
this coat is very thin, and soft to the touch ; 
but before this adroit workman lays it, she 
covers the coarser earthy plaster-work with 
some coarse web, upon which she glues her 
silken tapestry. 

All this shows that she was directed in her 
work by a Wise Master; but the door that 
closes her apartment is still more remarkable 
in its structure. If her well was always left 
open, she would be subject to the intrusion of 
guests that would not, at all times, be welcome 
or safe; Providence, therefore, has instructed 
her to fabricate a very secure -trap-door, 
which closes the mouth of it. To judge of 
this door by its outward appearance, we should 
think it was formed of a mass of earth coarsely 
worked, and covered internally by a solid 
web; which would appear sufficiently won- 
derful for an animal that seems to have no 
special organ for constructing it: but if it is 
divided vertically, it will be found a much 
more complicated fabric than its outward 
aspect indicates, for it is formed of more than 
thirty alternate layers of earth and web, em- 
boxed, as it were, in each other, like a set of 
weights for small scales. 

If these layers of web are examined, it will 
be seen that they all terminate in the hinge, 
so that the greater the volume of the door, 
the more powerful is the hinge. The frame 
in which the tube terminates above, and to 
which the door is adapted, is thick, and its 
thickness arises from the number of layers of 
which it consists, and which seem to corre- 
spond with those of the door; hence, the 
formation of the door, the hinge, and the 
frame, seem to be a simultaneous operation, 
except that in fabricating the first, the animal 
has to knead the earth, as well as to spin the 
layers of web. By this admirable arrange- 
ment, these parts always correspond with each 
other; and the strength of the hinge, and the 
thickness of the frame, will always be pro- 
portioned to the weight of the door. 

The more carefully we study the arrange- 
ment of these parts, the more perfect does the 
work appear. If we examine the circular 
margin of the door, we shall find that it slopes 
inwards, so that it is not a transverse section 
of a cylinder, but of a cone; and on the other 
side, that the frame slopes outwards, so that 
the door. exactly applies to it. By this 
structure, when the door is closed, the tube 
is not distinguishable from the rest of the soil, 
and this appears to be the reason that the 
door is formed with earth. Besides, by this 
structure also, the animal can more readily 
open and shut the door; by its conical shape 
it is much lighter than it would have been if 
cylindrical, and so more easily opened ; and 
by its external inequalities, and mixture of 
web, the spider can more easily lay hold of it 
with its claws. Whether she enters her 
tube, or goes out, the door will shut of itself. 
This was proved by experiment; for though 


|resistance, more or less, was experienced 


when it was opened, when left to itself it 
always fell down, and closed the aperture. 


the above two tribes into genera, &c., from| tube is divided longitudinally, besides this! The advantage of this structure to the spi- 
charactérs taken from their form and organi-| rough cast, it appears to be covered with a|der is evident; for whether it darts out 
zation, but has also considered them with re-| coat of fine mortar, which is as smooth andj upon its prey, or retreats from an enemy, 
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it is not delayed by having to shut the | a tube, and one so nicely covered with a pecu- 
door. ‘liar tapestry from the mouth to the bottom. 
The interior surface of this cover to its One of these ends is, doubtless, to keep her 
tube is not rough and uneven like its exterior, tube dry. 
but perfectly smooth and even, like the walls| Various are the modes of capturing their 
of the tube, being covered with a coating of | prey, exercised by the second tribe of spiders, 
white silk, but much more firm, and resem-| which have only to gills; some fabricating 


globules, like dew, which by their adhesive 
quality retain the insects that fly into the net. 
The snare being thus finished, the little geo- 
metrician seleets some concealed spot im its 
vicinity, where she constructs a cell, in which 
she may hide herself, and watch for game; 
of the capture of which she is informed by the 


bling parchment, and remarkable for a series | webs of various kinds for that purpose, and | vibrations of a line of communication between 


to the hinge, and arranged in a semicircle. | them by mere agility. The first of these are 
There are about thirty of these orifices, the | called weavers, and the last hunters. 
object of which, M. Audoin conjectures, is to| Some of the former construct silken tubes 
enable the animal to hold her door down, in lof an irregular texture, open at both ends, in 
any case of emergency, against external force, | which they conceal themselves. Of this de- 
by the insertion of her claws into some of them. | scription is one, remarkable for having only 
The principal instruments by which this/ six eyes, which sits at the mouth of her tube, 
little animal performs her various operations, | with her four anterior legs out of it, reposing 
are her mandibles or cheliceres, and her spin- | by their extremity upon as many fine threads, 
ners. ‘The former, besides the two rows of} which diverge from the mouth of the tube as 
tubercles, between which, when unemployed, | from a centre, and probably contribute to 
her claw, or sting, is folded, has at the apex, | form the toils, or are connected with them, 
on their inner side, a number of strong spines. | which De Geer observed her to construct in 
As no one has ever seen her at work upon) front of her den, and in which large flies are 
her habitation, it cannot be known exactly | taken, which, by means of her stout mandi- 
how these organs, and probably her anterior! bles, she soon kills, and then sucks their 
legs, are employed in her various manipula- | juices. 
tions. | Another species, which spins a similar web 
I have in my collection a tube or nest of| with diverging threads, forming so many 
the Jamaica trap-door spider, consisting mere- | snares, is remarkable for the pertinacity with 
ly of the web, which is much larger than that | which it clings to its tube. The most effect- 
just described, being more than six inches) ual way to expel it, is to put in a live ant: 
long, and three quarters of an inch in diame- | scarcely has it entered, when the spider, in a 








ter in the narrowest part, but near the mouth | violent agitation, uses its utmost efforts to| 


more than an inch. In this species the trap-| frighten the intruder. If the ant disregards 
door is semicircular, having a sloping mar-| its menaces, it rushes out precipitately, and 
gin; it is lined, as well as the upper part of | does not stop till it is two or three inches dis- 
the tube, with a strong close web, resembling | tant, when it halts to watch the motions of the 
parchment. I can detect in it no series of) ant, which usually, when disengaged from the 
orifices, but I see here and there little holes! web, falls to the ground: upon this taking 
where the claws appear to have been inserted. | place, the former re-enters its tube backwards. 
This door is entirely formed of layers of web, | This species, though driven from its habita- 
without any intermixture of earth. ‘tion by so small an insect, will fearlessly at- 
Bennett, in his Wanderings, &c., gives tack the largest flies, and it has been seen 
some interesting particulars of the species| even to seize a very active wasp. 
discovered by him in New South Wales. He} The webs of the retiary or geometric spi- 
describes the tube as about an inch in diame- | ders, which belong to another division of the 


ter at the mouth, and the lid as formed of web) weavers, are so well known that it is not | 


-of minute orifices, placed in the side opposed | others lying in wait for them, and catching |her cell and the centre of her snare. 


(To be continued.) 


The Manners of the Ancient Israelites. 


The above is the title of a book originally 
written in French by Claude Fleury, an ae- 
complished scholar, and eminent for his piety, 
| who lived in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries,— 
cotemporary and associate of the excellent 
Fenelon. We have marked for insertion in 
“The Friend,” from the celebrated Adam 
Clarke’s edition of the work, several passages, 
and shall begin with 


THEIR EMPLOY MENTS.—AGRICULTURE. 


We do not find any distinct professions 
jamong the Israelites: from the eldest of the 
| tribe of Judah to the youngest of that of Ben- 
|jamin, they were all husbandmen and shep- 
herds, driving their ploughs, and watching 
their flocks themselves. The old man of 
| Gibeah, that lodged the Levite, whose wife 
was abused, was coming back at night from 
|his work, when he invited him to sojourn 
with him. Gideon himself was threshing his 
corn when the angel told him he should de- 
liver his people. Ruth got into the good 
graces of Boaz by gleaning at his harvest. 
| Saul, though a king, was driving oxen when 
jhe received the news of the danger Jabesh 
|Gilead was in. Every body knows that 
David was keeping sheep, when Samuel sent 
|to look for him to anoint him king; and he 
returned to his flock after he had been called 
ito play upon the harp before Saul. After he 
| was king, his sons made a great feast at the 
shearing of their sheep. Elisha was called 


| 





incorporated with earth, and exactly fitting| necessary to give a very detailed account of | to be a prophet as he drove one of his father’s 


the mouth of the tube, in this resembling | their proceedings; but as Blackwall, in a 
the pioneer. He heard of a person who! very interesting memoir in the Zoological 


used to amuse himself with feeding one of Journal, has added much to our previous 


these insects: when its meal was finished it 
would re-enter its habitation, and pull down | 
the lid with one of its claws. He further | 
observes, that to discover their habitations 


knowledge on this head, especially with re- 
spect to the spiral circumvolutions that dis- 
tinguish the webs of the tribe in question, I 
shall abstract, as briefly as 1 can, the main 


when the lid is down, from its being so ac-| features of his account. Having formed the 
curately fitted to the aperture, was very foundation of her net, and drawn the skeleton 
difficult. of it, by spinning a number of rays converg- 

Though the particulars I have here stated | ing to the centre, she next proceeds, setting 
of the history and habits of these subterranean | out from that point, to spin a spiral line of un- 
spiders demonstrate in every respect, as far | adhesive web, like that of the rays, which it 
as we know them, the adaptation of means to| intersects, and to which she attaches it, and 
an end, far above the intelligence of the ani- ‘after numerous circumvolutions, finishes it at 
mal that exhibits them, yet fully to appreciate | the circumference. This line, in conjunction 
the Wisdom, and Power, and Goodness that | with the rays, serves as a scaffolding for her 
fabricated her, and instigated her to exercise | to walk over, and it also keeps the rays pro- 
these various arts, and to employ her power | perly stretched. Her next labour is to spin 
of spinning webs in building the structures|a spiral or labyrinthiform line from the cir- 
necessary for her security, as well as for the|cumfcrence towards the centre, but which 
capture of her prey, we ought to be witnesses | stops somewhat short of it. This line is the 
to all her proceedings, which would probably | most important part of the snare. It consists 
instruct us more fully why she forms so deep of a fine thread, studded with minute viscid 


twelve ploughs. The child that he brought 
to life again was with his father at the har- 
vest when it fell sick. And Judith’s husband, 
though very rich, got the illness of which he 
died on the like occasion. The Scripture 
abounds with such examples. 

This, without doubt, is what most offends 
| those who are not acquainted with antiquity, 
and have no opinion of any customs but their 
jown. When they hear of ploughmen and 
shepherds, they figure to themselves a parcel 
of clownish boors, that lead a slavish miser- 
ablé life, in poverty and contempt, without 
courage, without sense or education. They 
do not consider, that what makes our country- 

people commonly so wretched is their being 
slaves to all the rest of mankind: since they 
work not only for their maintenance, but to 
furnish necessaries for all those that live in 
high and polished life. For it is the country- 
man that provides for the citizens, the officers 
of the court of judicature and treasury, gen- 
tlemen, and ecclesiastics; and whatever ways 
we make use of to turn money into provisions, 
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THE FRIEND. 


or provisions into money, all will end in the 
fruits of the earth, and those animals that are 
supported by them. Yet when we compare 
all these different conditions together, we 
generally place those that work in the coun- 
try in the last rank: and most people set a 
greater value upon fat idle citizens, that are 
weak, and lazy, and good for nothing, be- 
cause, being richer, they live more luxurious- 
ly, and at their ease. 

But if we imagine a country where the dif- 
ference of conditions is not so great, where 
to live genteelly is not to live without doing 
any thing at all, but carefully to preserve 
one’s liberty, which consists in being subject 
to nothing but the Jaws and public authority ; 
where the inhabitants subsist upon their own 
stock, without depending upon any body, and 
are content with a little, rather than do a 
mean thing to grow rich; a country where 
idleness, effeminacy, and ignorance of what 
is necessary for the support of life, are dis- 
countenanced, and where pleasure is in less 


pect him of a low way of thinking, or of} Besides, the Greeks and Romans were not 
meanness of spirit; yet that great man, who/|the only people that esteemed agriculture as 
had gone through all the offices in the com- | the Hebrews did; the Carthaginians, who were 
monwealth when it flourished most, who had | originally Phcenicians, studied it much, as 
governed provinces and commanded armies|appears by the twenty-eight books which 
—that great orator, lawyer, and politician, | Mago wrote upon that subject. The Egyp- 
did not think it beneath him to write of the |tians had such a reverence for it, as even to 
various ways of managing Jands and vines,| adore the creatures that were of use in it. 
the = of oe come for different |The Persians, in the height of their power, 
sorts 0 asts, and a press for wine or oil ;| had overseers in every province to look after 
and all this in the most circumstantial man-| the tillage of the aneh Cyrus the younger 
ner; so that we see he understood it per-| delighted in planting and cultivating a garden 
fectly, and did not write out of ostentation or| with his own hands. As to the Chaldeans, 
vainglory, but for the benefit of mankind. _| we cannot doubt of their being well skilled in 
Let us then frankly own that our contempt | husbandry, if we reflect upon the fruitfulness 
of husbandry is not founded upon any solid | of the plains of Babylon, which produced two 
reason, since this occupation is in no way in-| or three hundred grains for one? In a word, 
consistent with courage, or any other virtue| the history of China teaches us, that agricul- 
that is necessary either in peace or war, or) ture was also in high esteem among them in 
even with true politeness. Whence then does|the most ancient and best times. Nothing 
it proceed ? [ will endeavour to show the real} but the tyranny of the northern nations has 
cause. It comes only from use, and the old} made it so generally disesteemed ? 
customs of our own country. The Franks,| Let us then divest ourselves of the mean 
esteem than health and strength; in such a|and other people of Germany, lived in coun-| opinion we have conceived of it from our in- 
country it would be more creditable to plough, | tries that were covered with forests; they | fancy. Instead of our villages, where we see 
or keep a flock, than to follow diversions, and | had neither corn nor wine, nor any good fruits;\on one side castles and houses of pleasure 
idle away the whole of a man’s time. Now| so that they were obliged to live by hunting,| and on the other miserable huts and cothhaee. 
there is no necessity for having any recourse | as the savages still do in the cold countries of} let us imagine we saw those spacious farms 
to Plato’s commonwealth to find men of this| America. After they had crossed the Rhine,| which the Romans call vrnas, that contained 
character; for so lived the greatest part of | and settled on better lands, they were ready | an apartment for the master, an inner yard for 
mankind for nearly four thousand years. enough to take the advantages that result | poultry, barns, stables, and servants’ houses ; 
To begin with what we are best acquainted | from agriculture, arts, and trade, but would|and ail this in exact proportion, well built, 
with. Of this sort were the maxims of the | not apply themselves to any of them. They kept in good repair, and exceedingly clean. 
Greeks and Romans. We see every where left this occupation to the Romans whom! We may see descriptions of them in Varro 
in Homer, kings and princes living upon the they had subdued, and continued in their an-|and Columella. Their slaves were most of 
fruits of their lands and their flocks, and | cient ignorance, which time seemed to have | them happier than our country people, well 
working with their own hands. Hesiod has made venerable, and attached such an idea of | fed, well clothed, and without any care upon 
written a poem on purpose to recommend | nobility to it, as we have still much ado to/ their hands for the sustenance of their fami- 
husbandry as the only creditable means of | abandon. | lies. The masters, frugal as they were, lived 
subsisting and improving one’s fortune, and} But in the same degree that they lessened| more to their satisfaction than our gentry. 
finds fau!t with his brother, to whom he ad- | the esteem for agriculture, they brought hunt-| We read in Xenophon of an Athenian citizen 
dresses it, for living at other people’s expense, | ing into credit, of which the ancients made} who, taking a walk every morning into the 
by pleading causes, and following affairs of | but little account. They held it in the high- | fields to look after his workmen, at the same 
that kind. He reckons this employment, | est repute, and advanced it to very great per-|time promoted his health by the exercise of 
which is the sole occupation of so many | fection, sparing neither pains nor expense. | his body, and increased his substance by his 
amongst us, no better than idleness. We see |'This has been generally the employment of | diligence to make the most of it. So that he 
by Xenophon’s Economies that the Greeks | the nobility. Yet to consider things in alwas rich enough to give liberally to religious 
had no way lessened their opinions of hus- true light, the labour spent in tilling the/ uses, the service of his friends and country. 
bandry, when they were at the highest pitch ground and rearing tame creatures, answers |'Tully mentions several farmers in Sicily, so 
of politeness. lat least as well as that which only aims at! rich and magnificent as to have their honiie 
We must not therefore impute the fond- | catching wild beasts, often at the expense of | furnished with statues of great value, and 
ness of the Romans for husbandry to stupidity | tillage. The moderate pains of one that has| were possessed of gold and silver plate of 
and want of letters: it is rather a sign of their|the care of a great number of cattle and | chased work. , 
good sense. As all men are born with limbs | poultry, is surely as eligible as the violent| In fine, it must be owned, that as long as 
and bodies fit for labour, they thought every | and unequal exercise of a hunter; and oxen | the nobility and rich men of a country were 
one ought to make use of them; and that | and sheep are at least as useful for our sup-| not above this most ancient of all professions 
they could not do it to better purpose than in| port as dogs and horses. It may well, there- ‘their lives were more happy, becanse more 
making the earth afford them a certain main-| fore, be asserted that our customs, in this|conformable to nature. ‘They lived longer, 
tenance and innocent plenty. It was not, | point, are not as agreeable to reason as those | and in better health; their bodies were fitter 
however, ae as ao the ancients.* ‘for the fatigues of war and travelling, and 
to them, since the same Romans despised | ‘their minds more serious and composed. Be- 
gold, and the presents of strangers. Nor was | * This relic of ancient barbarism is continued among | ing less idle, they were not so tinea of them- 
it want of courage and bravery, since at that | us in fall vigour, and without any kind of reason to| selves, nor so solicitous in refining their piea- 
very time they subdued all Italy, and raised | vindicate the practice. By it our Gothic ancestors | sures, Labour gave a relish to the smallest 


those powerful armies with which they after- | provided for their sustenance; but their descendants | 4: Thoae : . . 
P y | use it as a species of pleasure, without being impelled diversions. ‘They had fewer evil designs in 


wards conquered the whole world. On the) (, i, by any kind of necessity. Often the peaceable | their heads, and less temptation to put them 


contrary, the painful and frugal life they led inhabitants of a whole country are thrown into con. | in execution. Their plain and frugal way of 


in the country was the chief reason of their | fusion by vast numbers of dogs and horsemon break- living did not admit of extravagance, nor oc- 

great strength, making their bodies robust by | ing through their inclosures, and destroying the hopes | < ~ 

inuring them to labour, and accustoming them | % their agricultural toil. And all this to run @ poor | ; a . 

to severe discipline. Whoever is acquainted timid helpless animal out of breath! Is not such a | make this unprincipled species of trespass an object of 
; re : q practice as this as disgraceful to humanity as it is to| common concern, and prosecute all such maruuding 

with the life of Cato the censor, cannot sus- | common sense? Should not the farmers every where | spoilers ? 
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casion their running into debt. There were of| passage of wild animals along the river mar-| striking. ‘The calm and stately tranquillity 


consequence fewer lawsuits, selling up of goods, 
and families ruined; fewer frauds, outrages, 
and other such crimeg, as real or imaginary 
poverty makes men commit, when they are | 


gin. The general character of the scenery 
I have already described. During the fore- 
noon we had seen many herds of guaggas, and | 
antelopes of various kinds, which I need not | 


of their deportment, too, was remarkable. 
Though we were a band of about a dozen 
horsemen, including our Hottentot attendants, 
they seemed either not to observe, or alto- 


not able or willing to work. ‘The worst is,| stop to enumerate; but after mid-day, we| gether to disregard, our march down the 
that the example of the rich and noble in-| came upon the recent traces of a troop of ele- | valley. 


fluences every body else ; whoever thrives so | 
as to be never so little above the dregs of the | 
people is ashamed to work, especially at hus- | 
bandry. Hence come so many shifts to live| 
by one’s wits; so many new contrivances as | 
are invented every day, to draw money out 
of one purse into another. God knows best | 
how innocent all these unnatural ways of liv- | 
ing are. ‘They are at least most of them 
very precarious, whereas the carth will al-| 
ways maintain those that cultivate it, if other | 
people do not take its produce from them. 

So far then is the country and laborious 
life of the Israelites from making them con- 
temptible, that it is a proof of their wisdom, | 
good education, and resolution to observe the | 
rules of their fathers. ‘They knew the first | 
man was placed in the terrestrial paradise to 
work there; and that, after his fall, he was| 
condemned to more laborious and ungrateful | 
toil. They were convinced of those solid | 
truths so often repeated in the books of Solo- | 
mon, that poverty is the fruit of laziness. | 
That he who sleeps in summer, instead of | 
minding his harvest, or that ploughs not in| 
winter for fear of the cold, deserves to beg, | 
and have nothing. ‘That plenty is the natural | 
consequence of labour and industry. That| 
riches too hastily got are not blessed. There | 
we see frugal poverty, with cheerfulness and | 
plainness, preferred to riches and abundance, | 
with strife and insolence ; the inconvenience | 
of the two extremes of poverty and wealth, | 
and the wise man’s desires, confined to the} 
necessaries of life. He even enters into a) 
minute detail of economical precepts: ‘ Pre- | 
pare thy work,” says he, “ without, and make | 
it fit for thyself in the field,” and afterwards, | 
“ build thine house ;” which is the same with | 
that maxim in Cato, that planting requires not | 
much consideration, but building a great deal. | 

Now that which goes by the name of work, 
business, goods, in the book of Proverbs, and 
throughout the whole Scripture, constantly | 
relates to country affairs; it always means 
lands, vines, oxen, and sheep. From thence 
are borrowed most of the metaphorical ex- | 
pressions. Kings and other chiefs are called | 
shepherds, and the people their flocks, and to | 
govern them is to find pasture for them. | 
Thus the Israelites sought their livelihood | 
only from the most natural sources, which | 
are lands and cattle; and from thence all that 
enriches mankind, whether by manufactures, 
trade, rents, or trafficking with money, is 
ultimately derived. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ELEPHANT OF AFRICA. 
Concluded from p. 392.) 

“ Next day, we followed the course of the 
Koonap, over green sloping hills, till the in-| 
creasing ruggedness of the ravines, and the 
prevalence of jungle, compelled us to pursue | 
a Caffer path, now kept open only by the} 


| the ooze and mud. 


phants. Their huge foot-prints were every | 
where visible; and in the swampy spots on| 
the banks of the river it was evident that 
some of them had been luxuriously enjoying | 
themselves, by rolling their unwieldy bulks in 
But it was in the groves | 
and jungles that they had left the most strik- 
ing proofs of their recent presence and pecu- 
liar habits. In many places, paths had been | 
trodden through the midst of dense thorny 
forests, otherwise impenetrable. They ap- 


| peared to have opened up these paths with | 
great judgment, always taking the best and 
| shortest cut to the next savannah or ford of 


the river; and in this way their labours were 
of the greatest use to us, by pioneering our | 
route through a most intricate country, never 
yet traversed by a wheel-carriage, and great 
part of it, indeed, not easily accessible even 
on horseback. In such places the great bull | 
elephant always marches in the van, bursting | 
through the jungle as a bullock would through | 
a field of hops, treading down the brushwood, 
and breaking off with his proboscis the larger | 
branches that obstruct the passage, whilst the | 
females and younger part of the herd follow | 
in his wake. 

“‘ Among the mimosa trees sprinkled over | 
the meadows, or lower bottoms, the traces of | 
their operations were not less apparent. Im-| 
mense numbers of these trees had been torn | 
out of the ground, and placed in an inverted | 
position, in order to enable the animals to) 
browse at their ease on their juicy roots, 
which form a favourite part of their food. I. 
observed that in numerous instances, when | 
the trees were of considerable size, the ele- | 
phant had employed one of its tusks, exactly | 
as we would use a crowbar—thrusting it un- | 
der the roots to loosen their hold of the earth, 
before he attempted to tear them up with his | 
proboscis. Many of the larger mimosas had | 


resisted all their efforts; and, indeed, it is 


only after heavy rains, when the soil is soft | 


the operation. 

“‘ While we were admiring these and other | 
indications of the elephant’s strength and sa- 
gacity, we suddenly found ourselves, on issu- | 
ing from a woody defile, in the midst of a nu- | 
merous herd of those animals. None of them, 
however, were very close to us; but they 
were seen scattered in groups over the bot-| 
tom and sides of a valley two or three miles 
in length—some browsing on the succulent 
spekboom, which clothed the skirts of the| 
hills on either side, others at work among | 
the young mimosas and evergreens sprinkled 
over the meadows. As we proceeded cau-| 
tiously onward, some of these groups came 
nore distinctly into view, consisting, appa- 
rently, in many instances, of separate fami-| 


lies—the male, the female, and the young of | 


different sizes; and the gigantic magnitude 
of the chief leaders became more and more 


“As we rode leisurely along, through a 
meadow thickly studded over with clumps of 
tall evergreens, I observed something moving 
over the top of a bush close ahead of us, and 
had just time to say to the gentleman next 
me—* Look out there!’ when we turned the 
corner of the bush, and beheld an enormous 
male elephant standing right in the path, 
within less than a hundred paces distance. 
We halted, and surveyed him for a few mi- 
nutes in silent admiration and astonishment. 
He was, indeed, a mighty and magnificent 
creature. The two engineer officers, who 
were familiar with the appearance of the ele- 
phant in his wild state, agreed that the ani- 
mal before us was at least fourteen feet in 
height ; and our Hottentots, in their broken 
Dutch, whispered that he was een groot 
gruwzaam karl, bania’, bania’ groot /!—or, as 
one of them translated it, ‘a hugeous terri- 
ble fellow, plenty, plenty big!’ 

* The elephant at first did not seem to no- 
tice us, for the vision of the animal is not 
very acute ; and the wind being pretty brisk, 
and we to the leeward of him, his scent and 
hearing, though keen, had not apprised him 
of our approach. But when we turned off at 
a gallop, making a circuit through the bushes 
to avoid collision with him, he was startled by 
the sound of our horses’ feet, and turned to- 
wards us with a very menacing attitude, 
erecting his enormous ears, and elevating his 
trunk in the air, as if about to rush upon us. 


Had he done so, some of us would probably 


have been destroyed, for the elephant can 
run down a well-mounted horseman in a short 
chase ; and, besides, there was another ugly 
defile but a little way before us, where the 
only passage was a difficult pass through the 
jungle, with a precipice on one side, and a 
wooded mountain on the other. However, the 
‘ gruwzaam karl,’ fortunately, did not think 
proper to give chase, but remained on the 
same spot, looking steadfastly after us; well 


_and loose, that they can successfully attempt | pleased, no doubt, to be rid of our company, 
| and satisfied to see his family all safe around 


him. The latter consisted of two or three 
females, and as many young ones, that had 
hastily crowded up behind him from the river 
margin, as if to claim his protection, when 
the rushing sound of our cavalcade startled 
their quiet valley.” 


For “ The Frieud.” 
SERIOUS READINGS. 


The “law of charity” not only restrains 
us from openly abusing the reputation of 
others, but demands of us hesitation ere we 
admit into our minds a suspicion against them. 
Rash judgment is always unsafe, and very 
likely to be ill-founded and unkind. We are 
short-sighted creatures. We look upon men 
and things, but observe only their appearance. 
Our vision is too much restricted to the out- 
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side of objects to entitle us to pronounce | but be uneasy under the dispensation ; and not 
hastily either on the character or the copduct | liking this unpleasant interruption, is ever 
of our fellow-men. Hence the exhortation of | ready to cry out as did the evil spirits former- 
our Saviour, “ Judge not, and ye shall not be | ly, “ Let me alone—what have I to do with 
judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not be con- | thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most High. I 
demned.” I doubt not but that all my read-| beseech thee, torment me not.” 
ers sometimes stand in need of the covering 
shelter of this law. How many of our actions| There is something so soothing, so satisfy- 
are liable to impeachment, if only weighed by | ing, and so encouraging, in the idea, or rather 
their appearance. How often do we seem to| the assurance of a special Providence—a Pro- 
neglect our duty, and how often to transcend | vidence in which every individual of the hu- 
it. Here we do too little, and there too much. | man race is specifically noticed, cared for, and 
At one time we fall short of the mark, and at | dealt with—that it is to be esteemed of more 
another appear to exceed it. Under such | value than a “ thousand worlds.” Beautifully, | 
circumstances, this divine precept operates | forcibly, and feelingly is this fact illustrated | 
asa protection to us against the hard thoughts | by the Psalmist. ‘“ Whither,” says he, “ shall 
and the secret reproaches of our friends. It|1 go from thy Spirit, and whither shall I flee 
comes in as an arbitrator between our actions| from thy presence. If I ascend up into 
or omissions and their reflections. It befriends | heaven, thou art there; if 1 make my bed in 
both parties. It whispers to them the proba-| hell, behold thou art there. If I take the 
bility of their ignorance of all the relations | wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
which bear upon the case in review; how, | most parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
from their total disconnection with it, they | hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
may not be able to perceive its motive—its|me. How precious, also, are thy thoughts 
causing cause—and all the associations in- | unto me, Oh God, how great is the sum of 
volved in it; and how, if they knew the whole | them: if I should count them, they are more 
“‘ root of the matter,” they might perhaps be | in number than the sand of the sea: when I | 
induced to approve it. ‘Thus hinting to them | awake, I amstill with thee.” ‘To be thus the 
their incapacity to determine on the point in| special objects of Divine attendance and re- 
question, it strengthens its benevolent demand | gard, is beyond all things the sovereign con- 
by appeals to their own history, in many par- | sideration that makes life happy. Do we not 
ticulars of which their deportment, though| know that “the Lord liveth,” and that he 
really proper, has been of doubtful appear-| has both the power and the will to bless us. 
ance ; and then calling to their remembrance Do we not know that “ He compasseth all our 
the golden rule, “ Do as you would be done | paths, and our lying down, and that he is ac- 
by,” it alike secures us from unmerited con- | quainted with all our ways,” and that nothing | 
demnation, and our arbiters from the evils of | is too hard for Him. What then shall hurt. 
an uncharitable judgment. | what shall destroy, what shall disappoint, “ if) 
we the Lord be for us,” and with us, to protect, 
The difference between “a meek and quiet | provide for, and sustain? Be far from us,| 
spirit,” which, says an apostle, “is, in the| therefore, a mistrustful spirit. Let that con- | 
sight of God, of great price,” and a lukewarm | fidence, that reverent and humble trust, be | 
or careless one, is the same (figuratively | ours, which can repose itself in the omnipo- | 
speaking) as between the clear, unruffled, but tence and the loving kindness of God, and | 
flowing stream, and the dead and stagnant’ stay us with the assurance, that as “every | 
pool. How easy to discriminate between} hair of our heads is numbered, so he will) 
them? and how unequal in beauty and value ? | not let one of them perish without his notice.” | 








In nothing does the contrast between the| Our view is bounded by the “time present.” | 
regenerate and the unregenerate man more | We know not what may be the consequences | 
strikingly appear, than in that of their deal- of any thing which we may purpose. But) 
ing with their own selves. While the former, there is One who sees the end from the begin- | 
as he knows it to be his duty and his safety,| ning. To Him only is the future unveiled. | 
and aims to make it his practice, to bring all | What, therefore, does “ Wisdom, who dwells | 
his “deeds to the light, that they may be | with Prudence,” teach, but that we should! 
made manifest whether they are wrought in| ask ceuncil of the Lord, and “ commit our 
God, yea or nay”—the latter seeks nothing | Way unto Him.” 
more than to avoid an examination of his cha- | 
racter and actions. This is not surprising.| Mark, how yon hunted hare forsakes the field, 

A review of the works of the old Adam, the| __ And flies for shelter to some neighb’ring wood ; 
works of the flesh, the works of those who | ieee the open plains no safety = } 
are not *‘of God,” is so little calculated to} ee 


afford pleasure or complacency, that it is} 


So Virtue, when assailed by ought like grief, 
Runs not abroad into the world for aid, 
no marvel we should dislike to have them) But seeks, in calm retirement, relief 
examined. The Spirit of Truth, in measure From every ill that would its peace invade. | 
imparted to “ every one to profit withal,” and tein 
which is a faithful and powerful witness in | 


the conscience, doth so swiftly detect their; A pervading tranquillity (not apathy) is| 


Communicated. 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CIRCULAR. 


Agreeably to the plan adopted by our late 


yearly meeting, the school year will be di- 
vided into two sessions, and a vacation of two 
weeks be given in the autumn, and one of 
three weeks in the spring. Pupils can only 
be admitted at the opening of a session, and 
| discharged at the close of it; and they will 
not be allowed to leave the school during the 


intermediate time, except on some extraordi- 
nary and pressing emergency. 

The first vacation will commence on the 
sixteenth day of the tenth month next, and of 
course the winter session will begin on the 
thirtieth of the same month, at which time it 
will be expected the pupils shall be at the 
school. 

Pupils now in the school, and such as may 
go there during the present summer, will be 
at liberty to Jeave it at the commencement of 
the autumnal vacation, or to continue through- 
out the winter session ; and information must 
be given by their parents or guardians, to the 
superintendent or treasurer, at least four 
weeks before the vacation begins, whether the 
children will remain or otherwise. 

The committee having adopted the forego- 
ing regulations, parents or guardians will 
please to forward information as early as 
practicable, to the superintendent, or to Tho- 
mas Stewardson, Treasurer, Philadelphia, 
whether their children now at the school are 
to remain there during the winter session, or 
to leave at the fall vacation. 

As one of the principal objects of the 
change made by the yearly mecting is to 
procure a proper classification of the pupils 
at the opening of each session, it is earnestly 
requested that the children may be sent to 
the school punctually by the time it opens. 


NatHan Suarptes, Superintendent. 
Sth mo. 7, 1837. 


P. S. As many parents and others have 
stated that it will be an accommodation to 
them that their children should leave the 
school on sixth day, the 13th of tenth month, 
so as to meet them in Philadelphia on seventh 
day, permission has been given for them to 
do so. It is expected that provision will be 
made for conveying to Philadelphia, in the 
stage or rail-road cars, those children whose 
parents do not furnish a conveyance for them 
—the expense of which will of course be 
charged to them. 

AN EXTRACT. 


That which principally and most imme- 
diately concerns us, is, to take special care, 
that death seize us not in an unsanctified and 
unprepared state: for death will come, and 
since we know not the precise time of its ap- 
proach, and that after death comes the judg- 
ment; O that we may be always in a readi- 
ness for both! 

“And forasmuch as we cannot sanctify 


vileness, so sharply reprove them, and so | generally the characteristic of the first order|and prepare ourselves, as of ourselves: for, 
solemnly and completely condemn them, that | of minds, as restlessness is of the second. |‘ If I wash myself with snow-water,’ saith Job, 
the characteristic of our nature, which loves; The planets twinkle,—the fixed stars shine |‘ and make my hands never so clean, yet shalt 
adulation and disposes to self-applause, cannot | with unbroken steadiness. |thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine own 
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400 THE FRIEND. 






OO 


clothes shall abhor me.’ And ‘ Though thou} Nought was more pure, agayne I'll synge, examination of the junior class in Greek. 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much Ph dares cr «pti Pus poise Pee eK A This was followed by the delivery of addresses, 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, | Chang’d = faire nashe, to call hyaseaiii Toke Waters! | Of essays, by five of the senior class ; of which 
saith the ‘Lord God.’ Jer. ii. 22. For all that : it may be said, without any invidious attempt 
we either do, or can do, in our own way, wit, * eee ie pon | |at comparison, that though undoubtedly va- 
will, or strength, avails nothing: but it is| Car'd they for ane a ieee, rious in merit, they were all creditable to the 


. . | . . . 
‘God that worketh in us, both to will and to) ike those who dreame of love, and love agayne to | stitution, and to those who delivered them. 





° , vy : ’ . °. . 
. a nana bn ee dreame. The respectable superintendent, after a brief 
ceshanaaaineead re Res in Pesiniiion Stnathd tina te tome: verbal communication, explaining the charac- 
a th tle, « ; ” dth y Pf : h Prays’d the flatt stones that round it stoode, ter of the ordeal by which the claims of the 
sai e apostle, ‘are ye saved through faith, | __ Its mossy tronke,—* Had it no name ?”— several candidates were tested, then proceeded 
aes mt panne’ it —_— = He erage Waters! the verie name is|to distribute diplomas, or certificates of ap- 
od. herefore that we may sanctifie goode : proval, to those of the senior class, nine in 

’ . . ae a 
and prepared to do the Lord 8 work while we! And all was goode, around, above number, who by the award of the examining 
live, and fitted to live with him for ever in his Verdount the moysten'd meades, the trees committee had become entitled to them, and 
glorious kingdom, when time shall be no more| __ All redolente with songes of love, were now about to close their academic ca- 
to us in this world; it concerns us ‘ to seek | 474, as — that wave, more joyous grewe the jreer. The scene was an impressive one. 


the Lord while he may be found, and to call The pleasing exhibition closed with an ad- 


upon him while he is near.’ He is near to, / this dress by D. B. Smith to the senior class, 

and willing and ready to help every one of} _ For such is Cyna.—As the leafe, which, though occupying not less than an 

us, as we seek him by faithful repenta | Stalke, wythe, and branch, fro’ founte departe, | ° . : . 

foal if hi y pone. Soe, from her minde serene, drifte care and selfish | Our = the delivery, was listened to by a 
nd to manifest his great love to mankind, grieffe. | crowded auditory (the most numerous of any 

he gave his only begotten Son, that ‘ whoso- since the opening of the institution) with in- 


ever believeth in him should not perish, but oa to the parched soule tense interest, and it is believed with universal 
have everlasting life.’ And to make this gift} < O1,Pi'rim-manne over arid we satisfaction. We forbe t thi 
Soe doth her good my want make whole, : oF Cones Cpe a 


of his Son effectual to people, if the fault be | Ti unskill’d, but onely balme ; of everie weale the | address, but indulge the expectation that the 
not in themselves, ‘ The manifestation of Se the onely worthe. managers will deem it expedient to have it 


Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.’ printed, in which case we shall not fail to ap- 


Oft beam'th this Vision o'er my harte, 














The spreadinge-streame with verdoure there 


We ought then to receive this manifestation | In wide refreshment clothes the grounde ; propriate a place for it in our columns. We 
of the Spirit, that we may believe in him Here, the Jorne mother, in her prayer, learn with pleasure that the complement of 
whom God hath sent, even Christ Jesus, to| Blesses the harte that makes her helpless flock | pupils (between 70 and 80) for the next win- 
save his people from their sins! But how abounde. |ter term is complete, and that there are al- 
saveth he men from their sins? I answer,| py ola moss'd tronke am I, it ceoms |ready several applicants in advance for the 
‘Not by works of righteousness, which ae At times; too happy to be thought hers ; | next. 


have done, but according to his mercy, he} And often, i’ the midst of daye dreames, | it 
saveth us, by the washing of regeneration | I starte, and call, and nowe will wryte myselffe, ties . 

and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ O wait to Joun Wares. PRISER ASTING. 

know this washing of regeneration, and re- oo Visiting Managers for the Month.—Joseph 
newing of the Holy Ghost. Outward washing| « p- 4. a ani Qed. hale . ., | R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street ; Ephraim Haines, 
will not do, it must be by an inward washing | 4 - y ae s “ » righteousness, ear No. 174, North Front street; Edward Yar- 
that the soul is saved from sin, and prepared = Ge oo 2 ie tedey ] able a vie pleasing | nall, No. 39, High street. 

for God’s heavenly kingdom: ‘ If I wash thee | ff - hi at tac tae Fe ' an if we should) — Syperintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
not,’ saith Christ to Peter, * thou hast no part Ger 00 Rims as he ee the forest, or the | Redmond. 

with me.’ Let us then mind this inward | rue — an hills; for to the first | Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
washing, that we may have a part with him, | OOS°TYance © these duties, we are directed | No, 201, Arch street. 


who is blessed for ever and ever.”—Richard and obliged by our very nature, and the most| Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 
Claridge |sacred Jaws, which God hath written upon 

be our hearts ; and that we might have no pre- , 

From the New York American. | tence to take us off from them, God hath} Diep, on the 30th of last month, in the 30th year of 

The following lines, found in the bottom of an old| freed us in the gospel from those many ob- her age, Racer Morris, wife of Stephen P. Morris, 

= - wae on ae or ae an | servances and burdensome ceremonies, where- Meckdaihae Makenmeamaiann Renk-.te bet oo 

editor long ago eceased, have en at some cost oO! | : _ . . one ° e , 

time vebdaeed tate legible words. oe the eo the — " ees distrustful as she ever was of herself, was secn a beau- 

, , ‘ lat we might better mind moral duties, and | tiful illustration of that Scripture, “ Thou wilt keep 

: ie w yet SPRINGE. live in the practice of them.”—Hartcliffe’s| him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 

n Malden, on a wave of lande, T . e because he trysteth in thee.” A holy solemnity was 
a | Treatise of Moral and Intellectual Virtues. = a . y 

A slope, a calme declivitie, , ny ~— | experienced in her chamber, and a sweet and satisfac- 

There standes,—or whilome usd to stande, — — : assurance felt, that not one tear need be shed for 























The hollowed tronke of what was erst an oak tree.  _— aaa 7 her. in the hese ti . f } 
H R Ww D ’ pe that was given of acceptance through 
Gone was the tree; both stocke and limbe, = us EP RIE eas the mercy and merits of a crucified Redeemer. ; 
Leafe, verdoure, branche, lyfe, harte, and core ; NINTH MONTH, 16, 1837. at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 2d of this 


month, Euizaseta H. Cuase, daughter of Philip Chase, 
aged 26 years; her life was marked by a gentle, quiet, 
and amiable disposition, her mind was highly culti- 
vated, and affection towards her friends, and benevo- 


But the scoup'd tronke then formed the brimme 
Of nature’s cuppe, whereoute all musical did poure 





his ccdincs offs Whings Mientiayilét— The _examination of Haverford school, be- 


Cleare—as diamonde of Golconda, ing the close of the summer term, commenced lence towards all mankind, were prominent traits in 
Chrystalle of Brazilian mountayne; }on the 7th, and was continued on the 8th, 9th, | her character; she endored her illness without a mur- 
mur, and expressing humble confidence in the Lord 


Cleare as—whatever els for cleareness is a wonder ! 11th, and 12th instant. Not being present the 
High bending o’er, fro’ heighte above, | first three days, we can speak of them only , se 
The willow waves its rychestte shade; | from hearsay, that the several classes acquit- ae hes vay 5 ' oe fragrance behind it, 
Dearely such trees such fountaynes love— ted . . ° grateful to surviving friends. : 
Spontaneous grewe these silverie ones "twas sayde. f one generally , the satisfaction | on sixth day morning, the 18th of eighth 
0 ot 1 managers and visiters; the exercises | month last, Resecea Bext, in the 52d year of her age. 
consisting, beside those in Latin and Greek, 
of geography, history, chemistry, algebra, 
different branches of mathematics, &c. &c. 
The exercises of the 12th began with an 


Jesus her Saviour, she departed as one falling asleep ; 








Dropp'd leafe, or wythe, or stalke, or branche, 
Yppon that pure, deepe, diamond fonte ?— 
Down the quicke streame, in instant launche, 
As grieffe fly’th hope; night, morne; to floate was aye 
its wonte. 
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